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From the Eclectic Review. 
JOHN WOOLMAN. 
(Continued from page 403.) 

At this time he was twenty-one years of age. 
He had given himself to the Lord, and we shall 
now only behold him “following on to know 
the Lord.” His occupation in life appears to 
have been comparatively lowly. He had up to 
this time lived at home with his parents. He 
now engaged himself, by his father’s advice, to 
keep the shop and the books of a baker. During 
the day he had to mingle with the world and 
worldly people ; but with much pleasure he re- 
fers to the evenings, when, after the day of toil, 
he was able to escape to loneliness; and there, 
he testifies, he felt the spirit of supplication 
poured upon him, and thus his strength was 
renewed. His former acquaintances gave over 
expecting him in their circles. He went to the 
religious assemblies of his Christian society “ in 
an awful frame of mind, and endeavored to be 
inwardly acquainted with the language of the 
true Shepherd.” One day he was so strongly 
impressed, that he stood up and said some 
words, as the manner was in those days, in the 
Society of Friends ; but he felt that he had not, 
as he said, kept close to the Divine opening, 
and for this he was afflicted for some weeks to 
such a degree as to find no satisfaction in any- 
thing. A striking instance was here of that 
tenderness of conscience which was so marked a 
feature of his character. But, thus disciplined, 
he became strengthened to distinguish the pure 
spirit which inwardly moves the heart, and, in 
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until,” he says, “I felt that rise which prepares 
the creature to stand like a trumpet, through 
which the Lord speaks to his flock ;” and this 
is a beautiful and just description of the minis- 
ter of Jesus. From that inward purifying of 
the spirit, which is in all love, springs the 
lively desire to be made useful in the good of 
others. 

The place at which he lived was called 
Mount Holly. His employer yielded only to 
the ordinary custom of society about him in 
trading in slaves. Not only were negroes sold, 
but in those times English criminals and va- 
grants were sold also. The first instance we 
have on record of the tender conscience, in the 
matter of slavery, was the sale of a negro 
woman be:onging to his employer, for which 
he was requested to write a bill of sale. He 
says :— 

x The thing was sudden; and though I felt 
uneasy at the thought of writing an instrument 
of slavery for one of my fellow-creatures, yet I 
remembered that I was hired by the year, that 
it was my master who directed me to do it, and 
that it was an elderly man, a member of our 
Society, who bought her; so through weakness 
I gave way, and wrote it. But at the executing 
it I was so afflicted in my mind, that I said, be- 
fore my master and the Friend, that I believed 
slave-keeping to be a practice inconsistent with 
the Christian religion. This, in some degree, 
abated my uneasiness; yet as often as I seri- 
ously reflected upon it, I thought I should have 
been clearer if I had desired to be excused 
from it asa thing against my conscience, for 
such it was.” 

Some time after, a young man, a member of 
the Society, requested him to write out a con- 
veyance of a slave to him, and he, in good will, 
respectfully refused ; and thus, upwards of a 
century since, bore his testimony against the 
wrongs of slavery. 

And now, according to the peculiar manner of 
the Society of Friends, he was invited to take 
a more public part in the work of the ministry, 
and in a spirit of earnest and devout tenderness, 


his expressive words, he was taught “to wait|he labored during the remainder of his life. 
in silence, sometimes for many weeks together, | Very profound was his coneern for souls, and 
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very deep his interest for the truth. It is im- 
possible to read the brief record of his simple 
life without perceiving the deep spirit of holy 
jealousy from which all his words and his la- 
bors had their origin. All his doings were con- 
ceived and executed beneath the awful and all- 
pervading sense of love to God, and fear of 
God; his life henceforward became one long 
sacramental breathing. His Jife, beneath the 
influence of elevating and subduing piety, rises 
before us as truly sublime. He did not indulge 
in idle self-contemplation; he made his de- 
votion healthy by constant exercise, and by 
faithfulness and fear. Very solemnly he says, 
in words which all ministers of truth should 
ponder :— ; 

«“ Thou who sometimes travellest in the work 
of the ministry, and art made very welcome by 
thy friends, seest many tokens of their satisfac- 
tion in having thee for their guest. It is good 
for thee to dwell deep, that thou mayest feel and 
understand the spirit of the people. The office 
of a minister of Christ is weighty, and they 
who now go forth as watchmen have need to be 
steadily on their guard against the snares of 
prosperity and an outside friendship.” “ 

Nothing at this time appears to have given 
him greater concern than the prevalence of 
slavery in the households where be was compell- 
ed to spend some time in the course of his 
travellings in the work of the ministry ; that he 
lodged free of cost with people who lived in 
ease on the bard labor of theirslaves made him 
very unhappy, and he says he found this un- 
happiness return upon him “as his mind was 
inward to the Lord.” Upwards of a century 
since, this excellent man saw, throughout the 
southern provinces of the United States, vice 
and corruption increased by the horrid system 
of slavery. This way of life appeared to him to 
be us a dark gloominess hanging over the land, 
‘sand though,” says he, “many willingly run 
into it, yet in future the consequence will be 
grievous to posterity.” In faithfulness to these 
feelings, he refused to make out the writings of 
transfer for slaves, which he was very frequently 
called upon todo. He did not act rashly; he 
saw the power of deep-rooted customs, and that, 
though wrong, they are not easily altered: he 
saw that in his day a charitable, benevolent 
man, well acquainted with a negro, might under 
some circumstances keep him in his family asa 
servant, but on no other motives than the 
negro’s good ; but it seemed clear to him that he 
ought not to be the scribe, “when wills are 
drawn, in which some children are made abso- 
lute masters over others during life, and when 
there can be no guarantee for the right exer- 
cise of power.” Hence, when an ancient man, 

of good esteem in the neighborhood, came to 
his house to get his will written, Woolman, 
knowing he had young negroes, asked him pri- 
vately how he purposed to dispose of them ; 


when informed, Woolman told him he could 
not write the will without breaking his own 
peace, and gave his reasons, and the will was 
written by another person. A few years after, 
great alterations having taken place in the 
family, and the old man being yet alive, he 
came again to Woolman, to request him to 
write another will. His negroes were yet young, 
but his son, to whom he intended to leave the 
property, had from a libertine become a sober 
young man; and the principal difficulty now 
appeared to be removed, and he supposed that 
he would have been free to write it. They 
talked the matter over in a friendly spirit; the 
subject was deferred, and in a few days he came 
again, and directed their freedom; and “T 
then,” says John Woolman, “ wrote the will.” 

On another occasion he says :— 

“Near the time that the last-mentioned 
friend spoke to me, a neighbor received a bad 
bruise in his body, and sent for me to bleed 
him, which, having done, he desired me to 
write his will. I took notes; and amongst 
other things he told me to which of his children 
he gave his young negro. I considered the 
pain and distress he was in, and knew not how 
it would end, so I wrote his will, save only 
that part concerning his slave, and, carrying it 
to his bed-side, read it to him. I then told him, 
in a friendly way, I could not write any instru- 
ments by which my fellow-creatures were made 
slaves, without bringing trouble on my own 
mind. I let him know that I charged nothing 
for what I had done, and desired to be excused 
from doing the other part in the way proposed. 
We then had a serious conference on the sub- 
ject, and he agreeing to set her free, I finished 
his will.” 

In the year 1749, John Woolman married, 
but the affairs of his household lite occupy but 
a very brief space in any record given to the 
world. The following year he mentions the 
death of his father, Samuel Woolman, of a 
fever, at the age of sixty years. On his death- 
bed he expressed his satisfaction with his son 
for the interest he had taken in the question of 
domestic slavery. John Woolman showed to him 
a manuscript letter he intended circulating on 
the subject. He said, “I have all along been 
deeply affected with the oppression of the poor 
negroes, and now at last my concern for them 
is as great as ever.” Like his son, he appears 
to have ever used great plainness of speech; and 
when hissister Elizabeth came to see him, and 
told him of the decease of their sister Anne, 
who died only a few days before, he then said, 
“TL reckon sister Anne was free to leave this 
world.” Elizabeth said she was. He then said, 
“T also am free to leave it,” and being in great 
weakness of body, he said, “I hope I shall 
shortly go to rest,” and he appears to have 
fallen asleep in the faith, and fear, and Jove of 
the Lond. 
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Worldly interests had but very little sway 
over the mind of the subject of this memoir ; 
he expressly says, ‘‘I believed truth required 
me to be free from outward cumbers ;” and again 
he says, “I had but a small family, and on 
serious consideration believed truth did not re- 
quire of me to engage in cumbering affairs.” It 
had been his general practice to buy and sell 
things generally useful. Things that served 
chiefly to please the vain mind in people, he 
was not easy to trade in; and says, whenever 
he did, he found it “‘ weakened him asa Christ- 
ian.” He believed he had a talent for mer- 
ehandise; it was his natural inclination ; but 
he began to fear that increased business would 
be a burden, and hence a strife in his heart 
between religion and the world. Gradually he 
lessened his outward business, informing his 
customers of bis intention ; in a while he wholly 
Jaid down his occupation as a trader, and fol- 
lowed the occupation of a tailor by himself. He 
also had a nursery of apple trees, in which he 
employed his time hoeing, grafting and trim- 
ming. And indeed, through the whole of this 
portion of his life, it is easy to perceive that 
he was desirous altogether of escaping that sore 
ground of conflict, the battle between God and 
Mammon. His mind was especially called to 
reflection upon the prevalent intemperance in 
dress, and in the use of spirituous liquors ; he 
believed that every degree of luxury has some 
connection with evil, and therefore he con- 
stantly imagined the warning of Jeremiah es- 
pecially addressed to himself.—“ Seekest thou 
great things for thyself, seek them not.’ Diffi- 
cult indeed is the task of those who attempt to 
walk unscathed through the mart of trade ; nor 
did John Woolman say it was an impossible 
work. But there are cases in which the indi- 
vidual conscience must be the law of the Christ- 
ian’s action, and certainly it would be quite 
impossible to present to the world the s»ectacle 
of single-hearted attachment to God, the undi- 
vided consecration of all the powers of body and 
soul to his honor and glory, while engaged in 
the world of merchandise and trade ; and the 
faithful minister of Christ should feel that 
sanctified unselfishness which characterized 
him. ‘‘ Look not every man on his own things,” 
was a Divine maxim; it was the rule of his 
life. Very sweetly, in one of his letters, he says : 

“ The work of subjecting the will is compared 
to the mineral in the furnace, which through 
fervent heat is reduced from its first principle. 
‘ He refines them as silver is refined. He shall 
sit as a refiner and purifier of silver.’ If kind 
a love their children, and delight in their 

appiness, then He who is perfect goodness, in 
sending forth mortal contagions, doth assured- 
ly direct their use. Are the righteous removed 
by ther ?—their change is happy. Are the 
wicked taken away in their wickedness /—the 
Almighty is clear. Do we pass through with 


anguish and great bitterness, and yet recover ?— 
He intends that we should be purged from 
dross, and our ear opened to discipline. I find 
that to be a fool as to worldly wisdom, and to 
commit my cause unto God, not fearing to 
offend men who take offence at the simplicity 
of truth, is the only way to remain unmoved at 
the sentiments of others. The fear of man 
brings a snare. By halting in our duty, and 
holding back in the time of trial, our hands 
grow weaker, our spirits get mingled with the 
people, our ears grow dull as to hearing the 
language of the true Shepherd; so that when 
we look at the way of the righteous it seems as 
though it was not for us to follow them. A 
love clothes my mind while I write, which is 
superior to all expression ; and I find my heart 
open to encourage to a holy emulation, to ad- 
vance forward in Christian firmness. Deep hu- 
mility is a strong bulwark ; and, as we enter it, 
we find safety and true exaltation. The fool- 
ishness of God is wiser than man, and the 
weakness of God is stronger than man. Being 
unclothed of our own wisdom, and knowing the 
abasement of the creature, we find that power 


to arise which gives health and vigor to us.” 
(To be continued.) 


From The Friend, (London.) 
BELIEF, AND ITS EFFICACY. 

'‘lhy correspondent, J. T., with many others, 
seems ready to doubt the existence, to any great 
extent, of unsound sentiments on the part of the 
writers of the tracts and other publications 
to which I have believed it my duty to 
call the attention of my friends. I wish 
to say a few words in explanation—not 
in controversy—for I feel my own unfitness 
to engage in controversy, nor do I intend 
to go beyond this letter ou the present interest- 
ing subject. 

Now, [agree with J. T. that much allowance 
must be made for phraseology (often capable of 
a satisfactory explanation) and I neither expect 
nor desire uniformity, even of view. I fully 
believe that the great object of the writers and 
distributors of the tracts in question, and of 
those who preach what they ca!l a free Gospel, 
is to promote the cause of the Redeemer; but 
while the tendency of these tracts and preaching 
is to release man from his responsibility, and 
while the fashionable and self-pleasing doctrine 
of ‘once in grace, always in grace,” is boldiy 
proclaimed by writers, preachers, and hearers, | 
cannot but think that there is at least great ob- 
scurity of vision, and a very ovesided view of 
Christian truth, leading, in many instances, to 
its total perversion, and, if consistently carried 
out, to their settling down in the fearful adop- 
tion of Antinomianism. 

My knowledge of the pernicious working of 
these views is practical, and I am well satisfied 
that it is the enemy’s doing, to frustrate, if poe- 
sible, the blessed work of revival, s0 manifestly 
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of the Lord, both within our own borders as a] in another, not less opposed to the simplicity, 
Society, and, still more, beyond them. the spirituality, and the glorious liberty of the 
I am not an alarmist—I have taken, and yet| Gospel of light and salvation. 
take, on the whole a bright and hopeful view of JONATHAN GRUBB. 
the state of things in our little section of the} Moyallon, 5th Twelfth Month, 1863. 
Christian Church and in the religious world. But —_—_——— 
I am constrained to acknowledge that I do see EMANCIPATION IN RUSSIA. 
in the present aspect of things, “danger ahead,” | J. Long, an English missionary who visited 
of no trifling character, far exceeding in mag-| Russia last summer, has furnished the B. and 
nitude the loss of peculiarities or queries, or} F. Anti-Slavery Reporter with the following 
rules of discipline. acvount of the effects of the emancipation of 
There is that at work which strikes at the| the serfs: 
very root of religion, and which, while pro-} ‘TI recently spent five months in Russia, 
fessedly exalting the dear Redeemer and His| mainly in order to gain information from the 
all-sufficient propitiatory sacrifice, is, in effect,| best sources on the facts connected with the 
making that sacrifice the purchase, not of re-|serf emancipation movement; and I have con- 
demption from sin, but of continuance in it} sulted the enemies as well as the friends of the 
for the term of life. measure, English and German residents, as well 
If our dear friend J.T. has not met with|as Russians. The leaders afforded me every 
fearful evidence of this fact, I have, to my| facility of access to official documents, and [ 
great surprise and sorrow. visited estates in various parts of Russia to 
When I have been led to speak publicly or| make further inquiries into the local working 
privately on the danger of falling away, andjof the measure. 
the need of continued humility and watchful-| ‘“ Whatever may be thought of the conduct 
ness unto prayer, I have been met afterwards| of Russia towards Poland in carrying on the 
with the positive assertion, ‘ Eternal life was| present war, I trust that due credit may be 
given me at such atime. I amachild of God,| given to the present Emperor and the Russian 
and it would be unworthy the character of the| liberals for this noble act of serf emancipation. 
Almighty tosuffer one of his children to perish. | They had a hard battle to fight against the re- 
I should never be happy one single moment if| actionary party, who denounced emancipation 
it were possible I could be lost. I am as sure|as socialism, for they knew that it must gradu- 
of heaven as if Iwere there. All my sins, to] ally introduce in its train a host of other re- 
the day of my death, are already forgiven| forms. They prophesied that anarchy and blood- 
and washed away. If I sin, 1 am sure I|shed must ensue; but the Emperor gave no 
shall be restored to a state of acceptance.” heed, and was prepared to risk his crown and 
Such is the language of the more moderate | his life in order to free the peasant. 
advocates of the doctrine in question. “ Serf emancipation is an acccomplished fact. 
Others go further still, and declare that if| Twenty-three millions of an intelligent, active 
they were to die in the commission of a crime} peasantry have been by it raised from the deg- 
of the greatest enormity, they must be saved, be-| radation of being mere chattels, things for sale ; 
cause the imputed righteousness of Christ is} though it must be admitted that serfdom was 
an all-sufficient indemnity. not so degrading as slavery is. The intellect 
One man of my own accquaintance, a high|and social energies of the serfs, which have 
professor, but notorious for a want of integ-| been frozen up for centuries, are now set free ; 
rity in his commercial transactions, having | and this great social change has been effected 
resorted to many false pretences to obtain] within two years, in spite of the formidable op- 
money, at last committed forgery to a large| position of the Russian nobility. The fiat of 
amount; when I remonstrated with him on the| one man, supported by a few choice spirits, has 
utter inconsistency of his conduct with his pro-| accomplished all this. The revolution has been 
fession, he replied with great coolness, “ Indeed | a bloodless one; no social disorganization has 
I could not help it; my heart was right all the| resulted ; and even some of its bitterest oppo- 
time. I always loved the joyful sound, and| nents begin now to admit that, as the operation 
endeavoured to walk in the light of the Lord’s| had to be performed some time, it was as well 
countenance.” todo it at once. They are now learning to 
Need I go further? I could do so, if it were | adapt themselves to the new order of things. 
necessary, almost to any extent; but surely} ‘Serf emancipation is of deep interest, for 
there is something more than the advocacy of| the following considerations : 
the truth in unguarded language to cause ap-}| “1. The anti-slavery cause receives power- 
prehension to those who, with myself, have had | ful encouragement from it. It took many years’ 
to rejoice in the awakening from a state of] agitation, and the expenditure of £20,000,000 
lifeless profession which has taken place] sterling, to emancipate 800,000 slaves in the 
amongst us, lest in escaping from one extreme} West Indies. American slavery has lasted a 
of superficial religion, we should find ourselves! long time, and is still a fearful blot; but mm 
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Russia we have, in the short space of two years, 
the emancipation of 23,000,000 of a fine race 
of peasants, who are, physically and mentally. 
superior to the negro race. The influence and 
example of these emancipated serfs will operate 
on the world, and will show that, while so ben- 
eficial a revolution has taken place successfully 
in Russia, other countries may learn to ‘ go and 
do likewise.’ The serfs have shown, by their 
a demeanor, and by avoiding any vio- 
ent excess, that they knew how to appreciate 
their newly-acquired liberty. 

“2. The friends of constitutional govern- 
ment have reason to rejoice in serf emancipa- 
tion, as forming the first instalment of liberal 
institutions in Russia. Even the late Emperor 
Nicholas was convinced that emancipation was 
necessary, but he would not give it, knowing 
that it would involve reform in all other de- 


partments of the state; that the upheaving of 


the masses would affect every institution in 
Russia. As serf emancipation included munic- 
ipal institutions for the peasantry, a constitu- 
tion, therefore, for all Russia follows as a 
corollary ; and I found, among all intelligent 
Russians, the full conviction that a constitution 
must naturally come in a few years; that as 
municipal constitutions grow out of emancipa- 
tion, so provincial assemblies are the result of 
municipal freedom, and a constitution will be 
the fruit of provincial assemblies. These steps 
are now being taken. 

“3. Municipal institutions for all Russia are 
the certain result. I have been delighted to 
see how the peasantry, by means of the com- 
mune, or village elective council, regulate their 
own affairs, elect the chief of each village, have 
their regular village meetings. I will explain 
this more at large in a subsequent letter. But 
this municipal liberty granted to peasants can- 
not be limited to them; there will soon be mu- 
nicipal bodies in every town in Russia. Mos- 
cow and Petersburg, since the last two years, 
have been granted mayors, elected by the citi- 
zens, without the control of government, and 
also provincial assemblies. As the next step, 
what has been conceded to the peasants cannot 
be denied to the merchant and noble. These 
municipal institutions are training schools for 
the peasantry; they enable them to resist the 
oppression of the noble and the government 
employees; they also break the force of that 
centralization which has been such a curse to 
Russia ; and they are nuclei to protect the weak 
against the venal police of Russia; for in the 
peasants’ court, oral evidence, summary deci- 
sion, and publicity, form the rules of proceed- 
ing, while a simple and cheap cede of law is ad- 
ministered. 

“4. Anhonorary magistracy and municipal 
institutions serve as training schools for justices 
of the peace, a class who may exercise an impor- 


tant influence in diminishing what has been ad- 





mitted to be the great curse of Russia, viz., the 
venality of ill-paid employees and bribery. To 
carry out the Emancipation act, fifteen hundred 
unpaid justices of the peace were nominated by 
government. The administration of these men, 
who were selected for their character and pub- 
lic spirit, has generally given satisfaction, and 
it is intended that they shall be continued, to dis- 
charge similar duties to those of country mag- 
istrates in England. I attended several of 
their monthly sessions in the interior of Russia, 
and they are well spoken of; their labors are 
as successful as those of a similar class of hon- 
orary magistrates in India. 

‘5. The cause of education is identified with 
emancipation. Already, within two years, more 
than 8,000 new schools have sprung into ex- 
istence through individual efforts among the 
peasantry, and they are rapidly on the increase. 
The peasant is anxious to be able to read the 
laws by which he is governed: besides, the 
elevation of his social position through eman- 


cipation gives him the means as weil as the in- 
clination tolearn to read. The example of peasant 
elevation in other parts of Europe confirms this. 


In Russia, before emancipation, there was scarce- 


ly aday-school among the peasantry ; but these 
8,000 schools have arisen spontaneously from 
the wish of the peasants, aided by theclergy and 
gentry. 


The government has spent nothing on 


them. The Emperor Nicholas allowed only 


colleges and universities, and that to a very 


limited degree; serf emancipation inaugurates 
the education of the masses. 

“6. Religious progress is deeply connected 
with an enlightened and independent peasantry, 
who will not be the victims of superstition or 
priesteraft. Religion follows in the train of 
civil liberty. With the fall of feudal tyranny, 
priestly exactions and domination must cease.- 
Many Russians have assured me, that, since 
emancipation, a great desire has sprung up in 
various quarters among the peasantry to read 
the Scriptures, and they show their interest by 
purchasing copies, while, to meet the new state 
of things, the Greek Church—highly to its 
credit—is publishing the Russian New Testa- 
ment at the low price of 6d. a copy. 

“7, The cause of peace is likely to be served. 
Under serfdom the military life benefited the 
peasants, as becoming a soldier conferred free- - 
dom on them; but the peasant now has a status 
and a stake inthe country, and is therefore not 
so inclined to become ‘food for powder.’ Serf- 
emancipation, by pushing on internal reform, 
is calculated to withdraw the attention from 
objects of aggression, and to poiat out to 
Russia that internal development, and not 
foreign conquest, is her truestrength. The Rus- 
sian peasant sympathises with this, as he hasse- 
cured to him by emancipation the possession of 
land, the great desideratum with the masses in 
Russia. The grand scope of her ambition, a- 
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proletariat peasantry, supplies ample material 
for war. The Russian peasant, therefore, will 
naturally prefer agriculture to war, while the 
elevation of the social pcsition, in creating new 
wants, will give a fresh impulse to trade, one 
of the great antagonists of war. 

“8. The effects in Asia are likely to be great. 
Already, through the length and breadth of 
India has this great measure received the 
warmest sympathy from natives of all classes, 
who view it as a sign of great good to them 
that Russian influence in Central and Northern 
Asia will be on the side of an emancipation 
policy, as English influence has been in India. 
The Sclavonic and Anglo-Saxon races will thus 
co-operate as anti-slavery advocates through 
Asia. 

“9. The Russian nobility have long been 
noted for absenteeism, extravagant luxury and 
false varnish. Serfdom tempted them to be 
tyrants and afforded full scope for all depraved 
propensities; the troops of servants kept in 
idleness enervated the master, while the power 
he had of deporting them to Siberia or inflict- 
ing torture produced a hardening effect on 
his heart. To keep up a life of luxury he 
had to peculate in the public offices. There 
are nearly three hundred thousand nobles in 
Russia. Emancipation is already leading many 
of them to reside on their estates, consequently 
to lead simple lives, and identify themselves 
more with the welfare of the country. 

‘10. The social condition of the peasant is 
being improved. The anxiety of the peasant 
to purchase land, so strongly marked in France, 
is showing itself also in Russia, thus leading to 
habits of industry, in order to procure the 
means of making the purchase. Indolence, 
the natural fruit of serfdom, is giving way to 
the encouragement of industry. One million 
peasants have bought up the land on which 
they were formerly located, borrowing the 
money from government. The price of land 
is rising all through Russia, owing to the peas- 
ants renting or biring it to a far greater extent 
than formerly, though the enemies of emanci- 
pation said the peasants would be too indolent 
to cultivate the land. Money is no longer hid. 
den in earthen pots in the ground, or in the 
wall, through fear of the steward. The peas- 
ants’ houses in some quarters are exhibiting a 
greater appearance of comfort, and providing 
more rooms, instead of—after the old fashion— 
crowding twenty-five into a room. More houses 
have been built within the last two years than 
during the previous six. 

“Tn conclusion, peace has been generally 
maintained. During the carrying out of this 
measure, there were only two cases of revolt, 
caused by a rumor spread among ten thousand 
peasants in the governments of Kazan and 
Panja that the Emperor had ordered no more 
money to be paid. I myself resided for a 





























time in the centre of a district one hundred 
miles south of Moscow, and the proprietor 
never locked his door at night. Nowhere in 
Russia did I hear any expressions uttered of 
apprehensions of social disorganization or riot.” 


— — + -—~ep——— -- 


MILITARY EDUCATION. 


The training of men for war has been in all 


ages their chief pride and bane. Christianity, 
as a religion of peace, was meant to restrain 
and ultimately cure this great evil ; but hither- 
to it has signally failed in its blessed mission, 
and even allowed itself to become a handmaid 
and patroness of the war system. In nothing 
has its degeneracy from the example and 
teachings of Christ and his apostles been more 
glaring. 


Among the manifold evils sure to flow from 


our rebellion, we early expected, as a matter of 
course, special effcrts to revive among us the 
old war-spirit, and to educate our people more 
than ever in military habits. At the North 
these habits had long passed into very general 
disrepute ; but no sooner did our government 
call upon the people to rally for its support in 
putting down the rebellion, than the warm en- 
thusiasm spread like wild-fire all over the North, 
and has ended in creating a popular demand 


that the whole community shall be skilled in 
the art of war as a measure of security against 
future rebellions. 

We understand well the plea; but in truth 
there never was a blinder or more suicidal 
folly. “In the point of preparing for war,” 
says one of our religious journals, “ the South 
has shown more foresight than the North, and 
in the present contest has abundantly reaped 
the advantage of her thoughtful preparation. 
For many years past the larger slave States 
have each supported or contributed to support, 
by public funds, a military school, from which 
annually were sent forth among the population 
a corps of well trained officers. To the influ- 
ence of these institutions may be attributed 
much of the singular readiness with which 
great armies were raised and disciplined in 
those States. In the North, on the contrary, 
the only noteworthy institution of the kind, 
prior to the rebellion, was that founded at 
Norwich, Vt., in 1820, by Captain Partridge. 
Since the outbreak of the war, however, schools 
of this sort have sprung up in considerable 
numbers, and have been carried on in some 
cases with marked success, entirely by private 
enterprise without assistance from the State.” 

A mode of reasoning quite general, but as 
false and pernicious as it is common. It was 


just this military training of the South, her 


habits of reliance on brute force as the ulti- 
mate arbiter, that tempted them into the fear- 
ful abyss of rebellion. In this reliance upon 
the sword, indeed, she had the example and 
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sanction of the North, of the whole country ; 
but if neither the North nor the South had 
been trained to dependence upon the sword as 
a proper means of gaining their ends, this re- 
bellion could never have swept its besom of 
fire and blood over our land. It is a natural 
offshoot of the war system we have all along 
supported, and deemed vital to our safety and 
even existence as a nation. 

At present, however, we barely allude to 
this subject. The time has not come for the 
mass of our people, or even our leading minds, 
to give it such consideration as it deserves. 
We must wait till these war-clouds have passed 
away ; but sure we are that, sooner or later, it 
must be examined as it has never yet been, or 
we are doomed to the periodieal return of just 
such evils as are now overwhelming us. We 
know not how long it may take to learn that in 
habits of peace, such as we have never yet 
learned, lies, under God, our only security for 
the future ; but this lesson we must learn, and 
put in practice, or the days of our republic are 
numbered. We know too well that this warn- 
ing will not for the present be heeded ; but we 
deem it our duty as pioneers in this great 
Christian Reform, to put it on record for those 
to heed who will,— Advocate of Peace. 








For Friends’ Review. 
Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, 
ye which are spiritual, restore such an one 
in the spirit of meekness ; considering thy- 
self, lest thou also be tempted.” —Gal. vi. i. 


The article in a late number of the Review 
signed ‘‘R. J. W.,” was very cordial to me, 
and I think I should do injustice to my feel- 


ings did I ngt express my entire approval of 


that communication, as both timely and worthy 
of deep consideration by all who desire the 
present and prospective welfare of our reli- 
gious Society The dismemberment of those 
who have held a right of membership with us, 
for offences which are not directly in contraven- 
tion of our cardinal principles, and which 
might possibly be remedied by long and patient 
forbearance, is a deeply interesting subject, as 
affecting both the individuals and the Society. 
Shall we, in this day of deep trial and conflict, 
withhold more than is meet, in tendering our 
sympathies to an erring brother? Shall we 
discard such because of his errors? “If ye 
forgive not men their trespasses, will your 
Father forgive your trespasses?”’ Solemn in- 
deed is the inquiry—how far hast thou done 
thy duty, not in acts of commission only, but 
in acts of omission? Hast thou visited the 
sick, the maimed and erring ones? Hast thou 
entered their abodes, and mingled a little in 
the trials by which such are surrounded, and 
hast thou queried with them in regard to their 
peculiar temptation, their conditions, their avo- 


did it to me.” 





cations, and all that relates to their general 
welfare ? 
willing to enter into a private, searching inves- 
tigation of his state and condition, with thee, 
if thou went to such in reverent, holy fear for 
the performance of such a work? 
not many dear young men be induced to re- 
main in the fold of the Society, who must 
otherwise be turned away, and perhaps lost, on 
account of thy supineness and duties not per- 


Would not many a young man be 


And would 


formed—and then in the great day of account 
the searching inquiry may be made, “ How 


much owest thou unto thy Lord, and where 
are the lost ones ?” 
if thou hast done thy whole duty, in the last 
day thou mayest hear the pleasing ejaculation, 


While on the other hand, 


‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto these, ye 
E. M. H. 
omteencieiiiinaaee 


A RAY OF SUNSHINE. 
A minister, whom the Master has been 


pleased to honor as a comforter of the saints, 


relates the following incident: “In the earlier 


years of my Christian life, I was accustomed 


to visit a poor district of a city in Scotland. 
One day I stepped into a hovel, dimly lighted 
and scantily furnished, but yet displaying a 
studied neatness and order. The only inmate, 
an aged woman, bowed down with infirmities, 
and almost blind, was seated near the fire-place. 
A few moments’ conversation satisfied me that 
she was one of Christ’s lowly ones, rich in 
faith, fall of peace, and rejoicing in hope of 
the glory of God. After my own soul had 
been refreshed with her gracious words, [ 
asked, “‘ And how do you spend the long day 
here?” “There is little difference to me,” 
she replied, “ between the hours of night and 
day, but they never seem long. There is one 
who abides with me, whose love makes it all 
light and joy to my soul. When I awake, He 
is still with me, and the time seems too short 
to meditate on his perfections, and to commune 
with him. My neighbors are very kind, and 
when they come in to help me, I have the 
privilege of telling them what He is to me, and 
of persuading them to taste and see that God 
is good. There is just one hour for which I 
watch. You see that window,” she said, point- 
ing to-the four little panes that admitted the 
dim light into the apartment in which we sat. 
“For about an hour every day, when it is not 
cloudy, the sun shines in there. I then take 
my large-printed Bible and sit down in the 
sunlight, where [ can see well enough to read, 
and a precious hour it is to me.” 

“‘T thought,” said the minister when he re- 
lated her little story, ‘I thought of the great 
sun, the centre of the solar system, sending his 
light and heat to so many distant worlds. [ 
thought of all that he shone upon in this busy 
world—the fields of grain, and the golden fruits 
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that were advancing in his light; and I felt 
sure, that from his going forth from the ends 
of heaven, as a bridegroom coming forth from 
his chamber, as a strong man to run a race, in 
all his circuit to the ends of it, he did no 
nobler service, and none more grateful to our 
Father in heaven, who causeth His sun to 
shine on the evil and on the good, than when, 
for a short hour, he sent a few beams into that 
little window, to light up the sacred page to the 
dim eyes of that poor old woman whom the 
world knew not.”—The Scripture Testimony. 


taken of their own duty at this terrible crisis. 
In their avowed preference to work short time, 
rather than again rely for daily bread upon the 
Southern slaveholders, they have borne a testi- 
mony against slavery unprecedented in the an- 
nals of the anti-slavery cause. Their example 
has not been lost upon their employers ; and it 
has re-acted upon the minds of all classes of 
the community, until there is but one cry rising 
throughout the land, ‘Cotton from all coun- 
tries, but no longer mainly from one.’ ” 
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(All Obituaries intended for insertion in Frrenps’ Review, must 
be sent subject to such revision and abridgment as the Editor 
may think necessary.) 








Diep, in Granville, N. Y., on the 14th of Ist month, 
1864, ABNER Porter, in the 94th year of his age; 
an elder of Queensbury Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
His long life had been marked by an humble and 
devoted faithfulness, in the discharge of his duties 
as a Christian father and friend. Firm and unsha- 
ken by all the trials through which he wos called to 
pass, he gave evidence that he had “fought the 
good fight, and kept the faith.” As long as his 
streigth permitted him to attend religious meetings, 
his voice was often heard in testimony to the truth 
as it is in Jesus. He died in the faith, and we doubt 
not is gathered as a shock of corn fully ripe. His 
last word, on being assured that he was almost 
home, was “yes.” 


, in Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 14th of 2d month, 
1864, at the residence of her brother, Charles Cong- 
don, Exiza Conepon, aged 62 years, 10 months and 
19 days, daughter of the late Jonathan and Eliza- 
beth Congdon; a member of Providence Monthly 
Meeting. 


, on the 8th of 11th month, 1863, in Mount 
Pleasant, Jefferson county, Ohio, Samuer Gitt, in 
the 47th year of his age; a member of Short Creek 
Monthly Meeting. About six months previous to his 
decease, in anticipation of a surgical operation, he 
had carefully adjusted his outward affairs. After 
the operation, himself and friends were hopeful of 
a perfect cure, but were disappointed, as the disease 
soon returned. For about a week before his death, 
he was able to communicate very little, except 
by writing. He wrote, “My case is beyond the 
reach of the best medical skill, but we should not 
consider any case beyond the reach of earnest, de- 
termined prayer.” He fully assented to the response 
that, “sometimes to pray for resignation, is all that 
we can do.” He also added, “If it were not for 
two things—the care and oversight of my dear 
children, and the showing more fully to the world 
my allegiance to my Divine Master—I would not 
wish to live.” He finally passed ‘away, as one fall- 
ing into a quiet slumber. Although a person of ex- 
tensive business engagements, he had for some years 
been one of prayer, evincing an increased concern 
for himself, and the Society of which he had lately 
become a member. 


——, on the 2d of 2d month, 1864, Naruan Coox, 
aged 68 years, 10 months and 14 days; an elder of 
Barraboo Monthly Meeting of Friends, Wis. On the 
day of his decease, he appeared to be in his usual 
health until late in the evening, when he complain- 
ed of a severe pain in his head, and expired in a 
few minutes. Although his sudden transition pre- 


THE ATTENTION of our readers is solicited 
to the notices inserted in another column by 
the Association of Friends for the Relief of 
the Freedpeople. It is especially important 
that a large number of teachers should be 
early engaged in this wide field of labor. 

ee ea 

Corron.—It was to be expected that the 
withholding of three crops of Southern cotton 
from the manufactories of Europe, would se- 
riously disarrange their operations,and produce 
great suffering among the laborers. The ex- 
tent of these disastrous effects has fallen far 
short, however, of the anticipations and hopes 
of the slaveholders ; and the efforts which have 
been made in various countries to supply the 
deficiency of American cotton, have induced a 
strong bélief that one result of the American 
struggle will be the release of England, as a 
manufacturing country, from the “ cotton bonds 
which the Southern slaveholders had cast around 
her.” 

In an article on this subject in the London 
Anti-Slavery Reporter for last month, we find 
the following remarks :— 








‘No one who has watched intelligently the 
development of public opinion in this country, 
during the progress of the war in the United 
States, can have failed to remark how saga- 
ciously, from the very outset, the class most 
interested in the continuation of the supply of 
the raw material, seized upon the one leading 
fact, that the trouble which had come upon 
them was the result of dependence upon what 
had become practically a single field of produc- 
tion. The operatives have been true to the 
noble order of labor in the views they have 
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eluded any conversation concerning his future pros- 
pects, his friends entertain no doubt but all was 
well with him. He was one who literally fulfilled 
the injunction of the apostle, “live peaceably with 
all men.” His quiet, cheerful countenance, joined 
with an innocent, guarded conversation, endeared 
him not only to the members of our Society, but the 
community at large, as far as he was known. 


Diep, on the 26th of 10th month, 1863, Anna JANB, 
daughter of Elijah and Dorinda Frazier, in the 16th 
year of her age; a member of Lynn Grove Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Iowa. 


, on the 20th of 9th month, 1863, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, John Farqubar, Desorag, 
widow of the late Kinsey Talbott, aged 86 years; a 
member of Smithfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Ohio. Her last illness was short though severe, 
which she bore with much patience and Christian 
resignation. 





, on the 15th of 12th month, 1863, at the res- 
idence of ber father, in Harrison county, O., Mary 
Harerave, in the 25th year of her age; a member 
of Short Creek Monthly Meeting. She had a pain- 
ful illness of about two weeks, and departed in 
peace, having a hope of a happy immortality. 





-——, at the residence of Ezekiel Jones, near Mus- 
catine, Iowa, Lewis Bree, in the 38th year of his 
age; a member of Weare Monthly Meeting, N. H. 
He manifested a strong attachment to the Society 
of which he was a member, by a consistent life and 
constant attendance of meetings, as long as health 
would permit. <A little before his close, he said, “TI 
am willing to go;” and several times expressed, “I 
feel my Saviour near.” 


——, on 21st of lst mo., 1863, near Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, Joserpa Appison, son of Amos and Lucy 
Bond, ia the 20th year of his age, a member of Pop- 
lar Run Monthly Meeting, Indiana, 





, on the 2d of 2d mo., 1864, Sopa1a Swarn, in 
the 15th year of her age; and on the 4th of the 
same month, Matitpa B. Swain in the 21st year of 
her age, both daughters of Shubal and Mary Swain, 
of Grasshopper Falls, Kansas, 


—, on the 12th of lst mo., 1864, Estner T. 
Wuson, in the 17th year of her age; and on the 
30th of Ist mo., 1864, Mantua Exten Witson, in the 
8th year of her age, both daughters of Henry and 
Mary Wilson, of Springdale, Kansas. The foregoing 
four were members of Kansas Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


, on the 9th of 11th mo., 1863, in Grundy co., 
Towa, JonaTHAN F. Woop, aged 50 years, 6 months, 
and 3 days, an esteemed member of Honey Creek 
Monthly Meeting. His team became frightened and 
ran away, and he was severely wounded, and, after 
a few weeks of suffering, died. 








, on the 13th of 12th mo., 1863, in West 
Newton, Ind., Berry Wars, in the 84th year of her 
age, a member of Fairfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Ind. In the commencement of her illness, 
she said to a friend that her work was done, and 
she was only waiting the Master’s time, and thus 
quietly passed away, “As a shock of corn fully 
ripe.” 

sansinisiacgiiaiie 


Correction.—Robert King, whose death was 
recorded in No. 5, wasin his 36th year—not 46th, 
as there stated. 


Taz Women’s Arp Association will hold their 
next stated meeting at the Committee Room of 
Arch Street Meeting House, on 7th day afternoon, 
the 5th of 3d mo., at 40’clock. All interested are 
invited to attend. 

E. C. Coutins, See. 
—_—_———S oe 
NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING SCHOOL AT 
UNION SPRINGS. 


The Summer Halt-Yearly Term commences on 
the 18th of 5th mo. next, and closes on the 16th of 
9th mo. The charge for board, washing, and tui- 
tion is 60 dollars for the children of members of 
New York Yearly Meeting, and 65 dollars for all 
others, with two dollars additional for each of the 
languages. 

Application foradmission may be made to Eager? 
Cary, Superintendent, or to 

J. J. Tuomas, Secretary of Managers, 
Union Springs, Cayuga co., N. Y. 
3d mo. 5, e. 0. w.—3t. 
—~469——-——___ 
ENGLISH ANNUAL MONITOR. 


Copies of the edition for 1864 have been received, 
and are for sale at this office. It will be found to 
be a volume of much interest, containing a number 
of very instructive memoirs of-devoted followers of 
the Lord Jesus—some passing away in the bloom of 
life, and others as the fruit gathered in its maturity 
to the heavenly Garner. 

Price $6.00 per dozen, or 60 cents for a single 
copy. JosePH Ports, 109 North Tenth St. 

<sniecendipstliiellieimccdaie 


TEACHER WANTED. 


A competent Teacher is wanted to take charge of 
Honey Creek Quarterly Meeting School. For partie- 
ulars, address _ 

Manton H. Newtiy, ) New London, 
Sitas Sroot, or } Howard county, 
Ricaarp Nixon, Indiana. 
3d mo. 5, e. 0. w.—3t. 
iantnscbaeag lacus 
FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


We have ascertained from our Friend, John C. 
Tatum, now at Yorktown, that one of the best modes 
of helping the Freedmen will be the furnishing of 
some aid in their work on the ground allotted to 
them; it is therefore desirable that a quantity of 
seeds should be at once sent down, and if our friends 
in the country will contribute some seed-corn and 
potatoes, as well as beans and peas, they will be 
forwarded to him for distribution. The seed can 
be sent to the room of our Association, corner of 
5th and Cherry Sts. Samvet R. Surrey, 

Chairman Farming Committee. 

Philada., 2d mo. 12th, 1864, 

—_-~0 


STORE-KEEPER WANTED. 


The “ Friends’ Association of Philadelphia and 
its vicinity, for the Relief of Colored Freedmen,” 
having decided upon the establishment of a Store 
at Old Point Comfort, Va., for the cheap supply of 
the necessaries of life to the self-supporting Freed- 
men, is desirous of engaging, at once, the services 
of a Friend as store-keeper. 

An active and energetic man, experienced in re- 
tail business and the keeping of accounts, will be 
required. A liberal salary will be paid to such. 
Apply to Joun B. GARRETT, 

No. 400 Chestnut St., Phila., 
or, Exuiston P. Morris, 
Germantown, or 805 Market St., Phila. 
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THE MORNING DEW. 
Change of Terms. 


Tak Morning Dew, a juvenile pictorial paper, 
edited by Wm. J. Allinson, is adapted to First-day 
schools, and is conducted with a view to making it 
& welcome visitor in any Christian family. 

In consequence of the wishes of many subscribers, 
and with a view to an increase of the list, it is in- 
tended to issue it more frequently. It is also de- 
sired that new subscriptions should commence with 
the first number. 

The first volume is to be extended so as to include 
24 numbers, and to close with the year 1864. For 
this the price is only thirty-five cents, payable in 
advance. After the issuing of No. 12, (in Sixth 
month,) it will be published semi-monthly. Those 
who have already paid 25 cents, will forward 10 
cents additional. As nine copies can be sent by 
mail to a single address at single postage, it is best, 
when practicable, that one person should receive, 
and deliver those designed for persons living near 
together, particularly when they are to be supplied 
to the pupils of a school. As an inducement to our 
friends thus to receive them, the publisher will pre- 
pay the postage when nine or more are thus sent to 
a single address. 

These terms can only be afforded on the basis of 
an extensive patronage. Without some hope that 
the best interests of our youth would be promoted 
by the periodical, the labor would not have been 
underiaken. That this is the case, we are encour- 
aged to trust, by many cheering letters from valued 
Friends. And if it be the case, we feel that we may 
properly ask Friends in all parts of the land, for the 
sake of the cause, to obtain and forward subscrip- 
tions; and that we may ask those who have the 
means and who approve of our paper, to furnish it 
to children in schools or families, without any refer- 
ence to their church membership, thus extending 
the benefit and sustaining the enterprise. 

All business communications to be addressed to 
the publisher, H. Lonestrerta, 


1336 Chestnut St., Philada. 


publicly by us within our dwellings, that their 
walls should be perfumed with the daily incense 
of prayer and praise; that every word or action 
by which God can be dishonored, or His Spirit 
of peace grieved, should be most earnestly 
avoided !”’—Blunt. 
CIRCULAR OF THE BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF 
FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 

























In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
to the Annual Queries to be answered previous 
to the general meeting of the Association in the 
Fourth month, the Corresponding Committee 
would press upon Friends, who have been en- 
gaged in the distribution of the Holy Serip- 
tures, the importance of furnishing full and ac- 
curate answers to all the Queries, and of for- 
warding their report seasonally to the Deposi- 
tory. 

it may be recollected, that in making dona- 
tions to Auxiliaries, the Board are guided in 
deciding what number of Bibles and Testa- 
ments shall be sent to each, by the information 
given in its report. Hence those Auxiliaries 
that do not report in time are liable to be left 
out in the distribution. 


Specific directions should be marked and 
forwarded ; and their receipt should always be 
promptly acknowledged. 


Address John Richardson, No. 116 North 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
Tuomas KIMBER, 
CHARLES YARNALL, 
SAMUEL Bert ie, JR., 
Committee of Correspondence. 
Philad., Second mo., 1864. 


QUERIES. 


1. What number of families or individuals have 
been gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures 
by the Auxiliary during the past year? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have 
been sold by the Auxiliary within the past year ? 

3. How many members, male and female, are 
there belonging to the Auxiliary? 

4. What number of families of Friends reside 
within its limits? 

5. Are there any families of Friends within your 
limits not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in good clear type, and on fair paper; if so, 
how many? 

6. How many members of our Society, capable of 
reading the Bible, do not own such a copy of the 
Holy Scriptures ? 

7. How many Bibles and Testaments may proba- 
bly be disposed of by sale within your limits? 

8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to sup- 
ply those within its limits who are not duly furnished 
with the Holy Scriptures? 

9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would 
it be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish 
gratuitously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each 
family ? 

10. What number would be required in order to 
furnish each member of our religious Society, capa- 
ble of reading, who is destitute of a copy, and una- 
ble to purchase it? 





“ What dost thou understand by the com- 
munion of saints ? 


Answer. 
First, that believers, all and every one, as 
members of Christ, have part in Him and in 
all His treasures and gifts; secondly, that each 
one must feel himself bound to use his gifts, 
readily and cheerfully, for the advantage and 
welfare of other members. 
What is the quickening of the new man? 
Answer. 
Heartfelt joy in God: causing us to take de- 
light in living according to the will of God in 


all good works.”—From the Heidélberg Cat- 
echism. 





* Arise and go into the street which is called 
strait, and inquire in the house of Judas, for 
one called Saul of Tarsus.” How accurately 
does this mark God’s knowledge of all our 
movements, of the city, the street, the house in 
which we dwell; how certainly, therefore, of 
all that passes there! how essential, then, that 
the Lord should be honored and acknowledged 
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11. How many Bibles and Testaments are now on 
hand? 


The recent great rise in paper and other 
materials required in manufacturing books, has 
made it necessary, for the present, to change 
the price of the Bibles and Testaments publish- 
ed by the Bible Association of Friends in 
America. The Reference Bible, bound in 
sheep, patent back, is now $2; the school 
Bible, 60 cents; the 12mo. Testament, half 
bound, sheep, 35 cents,-and Testament and 
Psalms, plain sheep, 50 cents; others at pro- 
portional rates. 

icscenlegeegilietnnstees 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE FREED PEOPLE—SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
COMING SEASON. 


Having been very much interested for the 
last two winters in endeavoring to encourage 
those around me to dabor for the relief of the 
suffering and helpless among the colored Refu- 
gees—it has pained me to see so much precious 
time lost in preliminary arrangements at the 
commencement of cold weather, just at the 
time when quantities of clothing, &ec., should 
be finished, packed, and ready to forward, in 
order to prevent much of the suffering that is 
so heart-rending to read about. 

I would therefore propose that in small 
towns, and country neighborhoods, something 
like the following plan be adopted. 

1st. Begin at once and take up a collection 
as large as sympathizing, generous hearts will 
permit. 

2d. Expend it all in suitable strong clothing 
material. 

3d. Appoint a committee to cut out garments 
during the season. 

4th. Let each woman who is willing to work, 
say how many garments she will engage to 
make, or have made, per month, for the next 
seven months. 

5th. The above epmmittee furnish the quotas 
of garments each month, and keep a record. 

6th. Every garment to be finished and hand- 
ed in by the Ist of }0th month next. 

7th. Pack and forward the goods early in 
10th month, before the cold weather and suffer- 
ing have commenced. 

Then organize an energetic, industrious sew- 
ing circle, to meet weekly, from 10th month Ist, 
1864, to 2nd month 28th, 1865. 

Some may think that they have no time to 
sew in summer—but let them remember only 
one of the many such truths, that “ five poor 
creatures perished in one week for want of 
protection from the inclement weather this win- 
ter in Nashville.” 

Many who reside out of the large cities have 
company or boarders during the warm weather, 
who would often be glad to assist in sewing 
these garments. 


Is it not better for town and country neigh- 
borhoods to expend the money they raise for 
material and make it up; for the reason that 
many can give more in time and money than 
in money alone? And in the large cities, 
where they raise money by the thousands, they 
can more advantageously devote it to the other 
necessaries. T. H. L., JR. 





_— 


“ So teach us to number our days that we may apply 
our hearts unto wisdom.” 


Is so short a life as this to be spent in provid- 
ing for time? We are dying creatures, let us 
be preparing for a dying hour. Infinite impor- 
tance hangs upon this present moment. KEter- 
nity hangs upon it, and shall we trifle with it, 
or spend it in nonsense or vanity? No; “Teach 
us to number our days,” for surely to be filled 
with love and to be discovering the glorious at- 
tributes in our Father’s house, as His redeem- 
ed children to whom He will delight to make 
known the things of His Kingdom, and Himself, 
as the One Everlasting Father and Redeemer, 
will furnish us with delightful employment 
through neverending ages. To look into these 
things constitutes our happiest moments in this 
life, and to these sublime and joyful contempla- 
tions should our minds be directed with all pos- 
sible endeavors. But, alas, darkness and in- 
firmity and the predominancy of sensible objects 
over those of faith, together with the remains of 
carnal nature, prevent our dwelling on these ani- 
mating themes, and shut out the rays of this 
glorious abode. May we look more at the 
Saviour. It is by losing ourselves in Him that 
we shall grow in every grace and be transformed 
into His image. To dwell upon what He is in 
Himself, and what He is to us, and upon His sta- 
pendous plan of redemption for us, enlarges 
the heart and the understanding, and raises us 


above this grovelling world: 
aaneqsantailiaainiinnesian 
(From the Rural Advertiser.) 


CULTIVATION OF SORGHUM. 


Having an inquiry on behalf of a gentleman 
in Clinton Co., Pa., who proposed going into 
the sorghum business in that section, we ad-. 
dressed some queries to our friend, Milton 
Conard, who has had large experience in this 
culture, and was one of the pioneers to intro- 
duce it. 

He returns us the following valuable com- 
munication, which we take pleasure in laying 
before our readers. 

West Grove, First month, 23, 1864, 

P. Morris—Esteemed Friend.—I take my 
pen to answer the inquiries contained in thy 
note of yesterday. But before [ answer in re- 
gard tothe paying or economic feature of sorgo 
culture, I must remark, that my position as 
agent for the sale and distribution of apparatus 
for the manufacture of syrup, may, and no 
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doubt will, to some extent, induce a degree of 
distrust in some minds, and may thus moderate 
the practical force of the facts which I state 
This circumstance, and my having so repeated- 
ly given my views in reference to this feature 
of the question in reports heretofore published, 
incline me now rather to be a silent listener to 
the remarks of others. For it seems to me 
that, in answering the queries offered, I can 
only repeat what has been so often stated ; 
with the additional force, however, of still 
another year’s experience. 

The first question then—‘“ can the sorghum 
be cultivated to profit?’””—I should answer on 
this wise. Assuming the land to be in con- 
dition to raise a middling crop of Indian corn, 
say 40 to 50 bushels to the acre; the same 
will yield, under proper culture, an average 
crop of 175 gallons of syrup. 

The crops of cane in this vicinity that have 
been raised without petting, with ordinary field 
culture, have often greatly exceeded this sum. 
Our own crops for seven years past have aver- 
aged above this figure, and many have had over 
250 gallons to the acre. As sorgo syrup is 
really better than the generality of the foreign 
article, it is but fair, in estimating the economy 
of the crop to rate it at a price similar to that 
which it supplants; which I suppose at the 
present time is 70 cents per gallon or upwards. 

And taking into account the value of the 
seed, which in a good crop of cane, is equal 
toa crop of oats for feeding stock ; say $20 
to the acre. 

A fair comparison, then, between the values 
of the sorghum and the corn crop will be shown 
by the following figures, viz. : 


175 gallons syrup at 70 cts., - $122 50 
25 bushels seeds at 80cts., . - 20 00 





$142 50 
Manufacturing 175 gal- 





lons at 18 cts., $31 50 
Cost of extra labor in 
thinning and suckering, . 5 00 
$36 50 
Nett value of cane crop, . $106 00 


50 bushels corn at $1 per bushel; 50 00 





Balance per acre in favor of sorgo 56 00 


I have considered the blades and offal tops, 
as being about equal in value, as forage, to the 
corn fodder. 

This I regard as a fair answer to the question 
of profit, with the proviso, that any man of or- 
dinary tact, manufacturing his crop on the 
premises, can make a better thing of it than 
the above figures indicate. 

The answer to the second question—“ upon 
what terms can the manufacturer afford to 


work up the crops in his neighborhood ?”— 
will vary according to the cost of fuel, labor, 
&e., and ranges at this time from 18 to 25 cts. 
per gallon. The former is regarded as compen- 
sation in this vicinity. It is sometimes worked 
for a share of ‘the syrup, and this share will 
vary, of course, in different localities ; some 
charge two-fifths, others one third, and in some 
parts one-half is ckeerfully given. 

The third—“ how many acres of cane would 
occupy a mill of a certain size?”—I cannot 
answer accurately ; because the acres of cane 
vary according to management, as all other 
crops do; and there is as much Jatitude in the 
management of a mill and boiler. I may state 
that, in our own case, last autumn we worked 33 
days, and made on an average 150 gallons per 
day. We used four horses to our mill. Our 
boiler is a Cook’s pan, No. 6,4 by 12 feet. I 
may say that, with the improved four horse: 
mill, and No. 7 pan, 4 by 15 feet, the same hands, 
with about the same fuel, would have averaged 
200 gallons per day. It would not be in place 
in this article to describe the different mills and 
evaporators, and give our “ price list.” for 
these can be had through other means. The 
fourth question, therefore, will remain to be 
answered on another occasion. 

The fifth—* which, sorghum or the imphee, 
is best adapted to the latitude of central Penn- 
sylvania.” I can only say in reply that the 
sorgo has appeared to me to be rather hardier, 
and of greater growth than the imphee, and 
does certainly yield larger returns. Sixth— 


‘“‘ How much seed will plant an acre?” We. 


usually allow about four quarts: but if the 
seed is good, and known by trial to be so, be- 
fore planting, as it always should be, and put 
in the ground rightly in the right time, much 
less than four quarts will be sufficient. 

In answer to the seventh, as to the “ amount 
of syrup raised in Chester County the past sea- 
son compared with other years,” I may say 
that the crop has been steadily increasing. 
And by approximate returns from the different 
localities, 1 have estimated the present crop to 
reach near 50,000 gallons, an increase over 
last year of about 15,000 gallons. The grow- 
ing favor with which the sorgo syrup is regard- 
ed in the market, is doubtless due largely to 
the improved apparatus employed in its manu- 
facture. But independently of this, it has the 
fact of its being strictly a home product and 
one exactly suited to the present “ emergency,” 
to recommend it to the million of the north, 
as a beneficent God-send, in the time of our 
need. M. Conarp. 


Ge 


It is cruelty, indeed, not to give the unhappy 
a hearing, when we ought to help; but it is 
the top of oppression to brow-beat the humble 
and modest miserable, when they seek relief.— 
Penn. 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION AT HAMBURG. 


The Commissioner to the Hamburg Exhibi- 
tion, the Hon. J. A. Wright, has made his re- 
port to the President of the United States. 
The exhibition as a whole may be regarded as 
highly successful. Thirty-four nationalities 
were represented at the exhibition in their con- 
tributions, including 600 head of the finest 
horses, and some thousands of head of other 
domestic stock. Hanover stood foremost for 
speed, size, elegance and strength of her 
horses ; and was not far behind Great Britain 
in the exhibition of the best and purest blooded 
cattle. The display of machinery was good 
and extensive, including many steam-engines, 
steam-plows, and farm machinery generally. 
Great Britain made the largest exhibition of 
machinery. The trial of steam-plows excited 
universal interest, and among none more than 
from the delegates from the United States. 
The exhibitors expressed a willingness to brin 
their machinery to the United States, should a 
trial be proposed, and open to other nations. 

In view of the disturbed condition of the 
internal affairs of our country, growing out of 
the rebellion, we may regard the exhibition on 
the part of the mechanics, manufacturers, and 
farmers of the United States as respectable, 
though not so extensive as would have been ex- 
pected in times of domestic peace. Yet the 
result may be regarded as a source of pride 
and gratification, not only to the individual ex- 
hibitors, but to the nation. Hight States, viz., 
New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Vermont, Indiana, and [I- 
linois were represented by delegates, either rep- 
resenting the States or their Agricultural Soci- 
eties. Twenty five prizes were awarded to 
American contributors, also a complimentary 
testimonial presented to each of the States 
represented, in a fine, large, and beautiful Ham- 
burg flag. Some two thousand sheep were ex- 
hibited, comprising nearly all the best breeds 
of Europe. It is believed to have been the 
largest show of fine-wooled sheep of modern 
times. The great nurseries of Merinos of Prus- 
sia, Saxony, and Silesia, were fully represented. 
Nearly all the continental breeds were present, 
some of them extensively, embracing all the 
best stock from England. It is a source of 
national pride to learn, that amid this fine dis- 
play of sheep the United States stood fore- 
most. George Campbell of West Westmins- 
ter, Vermont, received the two highest pre- 
miums, amid three hundred and fifty compet- 
itors. Mr. C. exhibited twelve head of Meri- 
nos, which at the close of the exhibition were 
sold for $5,000, to Count Sherrthoss of Silesia. 
It cannot be denied that the United States is 
the best sheep-growing country in the world, 
and yet the stock is necessarily limited to far 
less than the demand, owing to the wholesale 


slaughter to which this species of stock is sub-. 
ject from the thousands of worthless d 
which are permitted to prowl throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. 

In regard to the trial of reapers the Com- 
missioner remarks: “After a most thorough 
examination, trial, and practical test, before a 
committee of distinguished and competent 
gentlemen, representing eleven nationalities, 
and amidst a host of competitors, we main- 
tained our complete ascendency in reaping ma- 
chines.” 

The golden medal was awarded to C. H, 
McCormick of Illinois. The second prize for 
a reaping machine was awarded to a citizen of 
New York. 

The American exhibition attracted universal 
attention, as was manifested by the large 
throngs that continually gathered around it, 
and hundreds of orders were received for du- 
plicates of the articles exhibited. The dis- 


| play of American farm implements will work a 


revolution in the mode of farming in certain 
portions of Europe there represented. Many 
of the articles exhibited were secured, and are 
to form the nucleus of an Agricultural Museum 
to be established in Hamburg. 

This exhibition will, no doubt, cause a large 
demand for many of our improved tools and 
implements of agriculture. The lightness and 
neatness of finish of American farm imple- 
ments and machines, compared with those in 
common use in many parts of Europe, which 
are generally of the most rude and cumber- 
some character, will, no doubt, also lead toa 
decided improvement in their use in the char- 
acter of farming in those countries. Contribu- 
tions towards the purchase and sending of 
American implements for exhibition to the 
amount of $4,000, were liberally made by 
leading mercantile firms in New York city, and 
$800 more by others in Philadelphia, to which, 
together with the appropriation of $1,000 by 
the Legislature of this State for the payment 
of freights, we mainly owe whatever credit was 
gained for the United States by the laurels of 
our exhibitors.— Country Gentleman. 


rs 


“ Behold! we have left all and followed Thee.” 
We should imagine that the man who could 
speak thus had come from palaces of cedar, 
and laid crowns and sceptres at the feet of 
Jesus! Who would believe that a paltry fish- 
ing-boat and its mended nets were the ‘ all,” 
of which he predicates so largely? Yet this is 
the manner in which men speak of sacrifices 
for the sake of Christ. However trifling, how- 
ever valueless, some unjust or unholy profit, if 
relinquished at the command of God, how it 
is magnified into importance, amid the little- 
ness of our obedience! Ah, how immensely 
disproportionate will be the rewards of heaven, 
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to all the self-denial and services of earth! 
Instead of the forsaken fishing-boats upon the 
sea of Galilee, thrones of glory in the eternal 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forsien Inte Licesce.—Liverpool advices are to 
the 13th ult. 





this union ; 


let mo. 16th, 1864. 


kingdom! Instead of the seat of the Publican, 
an assessorship with Christ ?— H. Blunt. 





It is in prayer that the soul is brought into 
the presence-chamber, and hath private confer- 
ence with Christ and the Father in Him. 
very value of prayer is a thirst after the living 
It is the very breathing of the soul’s 
union with God, and the means whereby it is 
preserved, fortified, carried on and Confirmed ; 
and whereby the sweetness and nourishing virtue 
of it to the soul is improved, enjoyed and in- 
creased. Let thy prayers, then, be inward and 
single-hearted, chiefly aiming at, and prizing, 
1 refer all other things of a re- 
mote nature to the wisdom of Him to whom 
thou art united. Speak to Him as one who is 
in His bosom, and consider Him as thy only 
helper, and thy most sure friend. Come rev- 
erently, believingly, with resignation of thy 
heart to his, and so creep forward iuto an hum- 
ble intimacy with thy God. 


et 
Tor Friends’ Rev ew. 
“HE IS COMING.” 


(Last words of Jaxt R. Lewis, whose death was re- 


corded in the 7th No. of our current volume.) 


Watcher at the gate of heaven, 
Ling’ring on life’s utmest bound! 
Unto thee What vision’s given? 
Who is He whom thou hast found? 


“T have found the King Immortal, 
Coming in redeeming love ;— 

I have seen the golden portal 
Open to the realms above. 


“He is coming—Long I waited 
For the coming of my Lord,— 
Waited long to be translated 
From earth’s woes to heaven’s reward. 


“ He is coming—lo, from Edom !— 
With His yarments died in blood— 
To my spirit bringing freedom 
Ficm temptation’s raging flood. 


“He is coming !—Be uplifted, 
O ye everlasting doors | 

On life’s billows long I drifted— 
Now on wings my spirit soars. 


“He is coming! O, forever, 
Blessed be His holy name! 

Through all ages I shall never 
Ceuse His praises to proclaim. 


“ He is coming !—I behold Him 
Coming with His robes of white, 
Glories infinite enfold Him 
In a sheen of living light. 


“ He is coming” !—Accents linger * 
For a moment sweetly mild— 

Ana with cold and icy finger 
Death bad sealed the lips tbat smiled. 


4. L. B. 


The accounts from Schleswig continue unfavora- 
ble to the Danes, who appear to have lost possession 
of almost the entire Duchy, in the course of a week. 
On the 6th ult. two divisions of troops crossed the 
Schley near its mouth, one in boats, the other on a 
pontoon bridge. The Danish commander thereupon 
abandoned his position at Schleswig, and retreated 
to Flensburg, so histily as to leave sixty pieces of 
heavy artillery behind. During the retreat, bloody 
engagements occurred at several places. On the 8th, 
the Austrians occupied Flensburg, after some fight- 
ing in the streets. The Prussians advanced to Dup- 
pel, opposite to the island of Alsen, where another 
engagement is reported to have occurred, the result 
of which was not known. A part of the Danish 
army is said to have retired to the island of Alsen, 
and «he remainder to have retreated northward. 
The Danish commander-in-chief, Gen. Meza, has been 
recalled. The Prince of Augustenburg bas been 
proclaimed as Duke of Schleswig by the people at 
several places in the Duchy, although the Austrian 
and Prussian commanders had previously opposed 
such action. Marshal Wrangel has issued a proc- 
lamation, declaring the authority of the King of 
Denmark suspended in Schleswig ; announcing the 
appointment of Baron Zeditz as Prussian Civil Com- 
missioner for the Ducby; confirming the existing 
civil officers ; declaring that the German language 
shall be used hencefoith in the administration of 
public affairs; and prohibiting demonstrations ad- 
verse to the Austrian and Prussian policy, and at- 
tempts to establish any other authority in Sebleswig. 

Both Houses of the Danish Rigsrad had adopted 
resolutions exhorting the people to tranquillity and 
order, and pledging itself to promote the energetio 
defence of the country. 

England, it is said, has proposed an armistice, on 
the basis of the evacuation by the Danes of all Schles- 
wig, except Alsen. Russia, France, and Sweden 
support the proposition, and Austria is reported to 
have assented to it, but Prussia refuses. Denmark 
has proposed a European Conference, to which the 
German Federal Diet should be a party, for the set- 
tlement of the Schleswig-Holstein question. 


Great Britain.—The Exchequer Chamber, on the 
8th, decided, by a majority of one, to dismiss the ap- 
peal in the case of the Alexandra, on the ground 
that it had not jurisdiction to receive it. The At- 
torney General intimated that an appeal would be 
made to the House of Lords. Preliminary proceed- 
ings in the case of the Pampero, seized in the Clyde, 
have been commenced in the Exchequer Court at 
Edinburgh. The indictments are similar to those in 
the Alexandra case. 

Lord Derby, in the House of Lords, had attacked 
and Earl Russell defended the government policy 
relative to the suspected steam rams. Ino ihe House 
of Commons, on a motion for the production of the 
correspondence relating to the capture of certain 
alleged British vessels by American cruisers, (in 
connection with the proceedings of the Alabama, near 
the Cape of Good Hope,) the Attorney General said 
that the principles ot prize adjudication in America 
were the same as in England, and that the disposi- 
tion of the American government was very fair and 
































just. Lord Palmerston also declared that the Amer- 
ican government bad invariably received England’s 
representations in a spirit of equality and justice, 
and quoted the Treut case as an evidence of a desire 
to do right. He said it was prejudicial to the good 
understanding between powers to accuse foreign gov- 
ernments of acts of which they were not guilty, and 
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to express distrust of their equity when nothing 
justified such charges. [he motion was subsequently 
withdrawn. 

A resolution offered by C. Buxton, denouncing 
the destruction of Kagosima, Japan, by the British 
fieet, was lost by a vote of 164 to 85, after a debate 
in which Lord Palmerston defended the course of 
the government and the Admiral, though express- 
ing regret for the destruction of the town. 


Po.ano.—Dispatches received in Berlin assert that 
the Russian government had discovered and seized 
the archives of the Polish secret National Govern- 
ment, which implicate many important personages, 
both at home and abroad, and that upwards of 1000 
persons had been arrested in consequence. Gen. 
Berg has issued aa order to the military commanders 
that insurgents surrendering with their arms, shall 
be permitted to remain at liberty ; those surrender- 
ing without arms shall be set free on producing a 
proper certificate and guarantee of future good be- 
havior from their respective villages; while those 


failing to comply wita either condition shall be 
transported. 


Cars or Goop Hops.—By advices to 12th mo. 31st, 
we learn that the British authorities at Capetown 
had seized the rebel privateer, Tuscaloosa, formerly 
the Conrad of Philadelphia, which was captured 
some months since by the Alabama, and fitted out 
by the captain of that vessel as a cruiser. It is 
stated that the seizure was made in accordance 

* with special instructions from the home government, 
and that the vessel would probably be detained 
until claimed by the legal owners. The ground of 
seizure was, that the Tuscaloosa is an American 
vessel, and not having been adjudicated before a 
prize court, is still an uncondemned prize, which 
having been brought into an English port in viola- 
tion of the neutrality laws, must bedetaiaed. The 
commander of the ‘luscaloosa had entered a formal 
protest against the seizure, and the American Con- 
sul had also lodged a claim on behalf of the former 
owners. The question will probably be tried in the 
Admiralty Court. The vessel had been cruising for 
four months in the Atlantic Ocean, east of Brazil, but 
out of one hundred vessels met by it, only two were 
American, one of which was captured and released 
on bonds. It put into a Brazilian port to obtain 
supplies, but was refused them. 


Hayti ano Lisearia.—A treaty of amity, com- 
merce and navigation has been concluded between 
these two repuvlics. One article of the treaty 
prohibits the slave trade, as piracy, and declares 
that ships of the two States which may be engaged 
in it shall be judged and punished according to the 
laws of their respective counties against piracy. 

Soctu America.—The war between Ecuador and 
Colombia is at an end, a treaty of peace having 
been concluded on the 30th of 12th month, which 
has been ratified by the two governments. Free 
trade is expected to ve established between the two 
countries. 


New Broyswick.—The Police Magistrate of St. 
John decided on the 24th ult., that the persons con- 
cerned in seizing the Chesapeake should be com- 
mitted to jail for surrender to the United States au- 
thorities. In delivering judgment, he remarked that 
the only authority for the seizare was that given by 
J. Parker, (who claims to hold a naval commission 
and letter of marque from the rebel government,) 
and that he had nv power to give commissions to 
others. The magistrate characterized the seizure as 
the work of cowards and villains, as piracy, rob- 
bery and murder, and declared that it is to be ad- 
jadged in the United States courts, and is a case 
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within the extradition treaty. A writ of habeas cor- 
pus was obtained, on which the case was brought be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the Province, where it 
was not decided at our latest accounts. 





























































Domestic.—The steamship Bohemian, from Liver- 
pool for Portland, struck on a rock four miles from 
Cape Elizabeth, Me., on the evening of the 22nd ult. 
and was so injured as to sink before reaching shore. 
The number of passengers was 218, and of the crew 
99; of these all but 13, it is believed, were saved. 
One boat was swamped, and many of those in it 
were lost. The vessel was moving slowly at the 
time, making signals for a pilot, and the Captain is 
said to have been deceived by a haze as to his dis- 
tance from the light-houses. The vessel belonged to 
the Montreal lice, which rans to Portland during the 
winter, and it is said to be the eighth vessel loat by 
that company within seven years, and the twenty- 
fourth Transatlantic steamer lost since the com- 
mencement of steam communication between the 
two continents. 

A convention of loyal citizens of Western Tennes- 
see, held at Memphis on the 22nd and 23rd ult. 
unanimously adopted resolutions in favor of im- 
mediately taking measures to organize the State 
government on the basis of loyalty to the Union and 
the Constitution; of such changes in the State con- 
stitution as shall make rebellion and secession im- 
possible hereafter, and of making the State govern- 
ment republican in fact as well as in name, by 
guaranteeing the natural and inherent rights of all 
persons, and prohibiting slavery; and requesting 
Governor Johnson to issue a proclamation for an 
election for a convention to amend the State Con- 
stitution, so as to conform to the fact of the eman- 
cipation already accomplished by the rebellion and 
the war. 

The convention of friends of freedom from the 
slave States, met at Louisville Ky.,"on the 22nd alt. 
and adjouroed on the 24th. Resolutions were adopt 
ed declaring that slavery was the cause of the rebel- 
lion, that peace cannot be obtained until the 
principles of freedom announced in the Declaration 
of Indpendesce and the Federal Constitution are 
carried into practive; that it is proper that the 
Constitution should be amended so as to secure 
freedom to every human being within its jurisdic 
tion; thatthe President, during a rebellion, has 
authority, in the exercise of the war power, to free 
all the slaves in the rebellious districts, aad ought 
in the present rebellion, to exercise this power to its 
full extent; objecting to the President’s amnesty 
proclamation, the effect of which they think injuri- 
ous, and urging its recall or suspension until the 
rebellion is crushed; providing for a permanent 
Executive Committee to represent the Convention; 
and in favor of a change in the U. S. Constitution, 
to make the Presideat eligible only for one term. 


Military Affairs.—We have no later ceriain intell'- 
gence from Gen. Sherman’s expedition, though 
reports have been received through several channels 
that he had occupied Selma, Ala., after some fight- 
ing. This place, on the Alabama river, has been an 
important naval and military depot. Gen. Smith, 
with a part of the cavalry expedition sent south- 
ward from Memphis, returned to that place on the 
25th ult., having failed to effect a junction with Gen, 
Sherman. They advanced to West Point, Lowndes 
Co., Miss., on the Mubile and Qhio Railroad, where, 
on the 21st ult., they eacouatered a larger rebel 
force, and a severe engagement ensued, when Gen. 
Smith fell back slowly, and on succeeding days 
retreated rapidly to Tennessee. During the advance 
and retreat, the expedition, it is stated, destroyed 
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gome miles of the railroad, with several bridges, 
and over 1,000,000 bushels of corn, as well as some 
eotton, captured 300 prisoners and 1,500 mules and 
horses, and brought in about 2,000 negroes. 

The latest accounts from East Tennessee repre- 
sent the rebels under Longstreet to be retiring east- 
ward along the Holston river, the Union forces oc- 
cupying Morristown, Jefferson Co., on the East 
Tennessee and Virginia railroad. Some skirmish- 
ing has occurred near Cumberland Gap. — 

The advance from Chattanooga, mentioned last 
week, was made on the 22d ult. Some severe fight- 
ing took place at Tunnel Hill, when the rebel forces 
retreated towards Dalton, and the U. S. troops are 
said to have been within three miles of that place 
on the 24th. Their subsequent proceedings are not 
yet clearly made known. One account states that 
the objects of the reconnoissance having been at- 
tained, the troops had returned towards Chatta- 
nooga ; while another represents them as remaining 
near Dalion, with a probability of a battle soon. A 
large rebel force, it is said, was ascertained to be 
at Dalton. : , 

The expedition to Florida has experienced a re- 
verse. After the occupation of Baldwin, the army 
moved forward along the railroad to a place called 
Olustee, about 55 miles from Jacksonville, where, 
on the 20th, it was attacked by a force believed to 
be greatly superior in numbers, and posted in an 
advantageous position. After avery severe battle, 
the U. S. troops were compelled to retreat, having 
suffered heavy loss. They retired to Jacksonville, 
which, at last accounts, was held by what was con- 
sidered a sufficient force. Rebel dispatches of the 
26th, in Richmond papers, say that their troops then 
occupied Baldwin. The total loss of the U. 8. 
troops in killed, wounded and missing, is estimated 
over 1000. Gen. Seymour, who was in command, 
bas been placed under arrest by order of Gen. Gill- 
more, and Gen. Vogdes has been appointed to the com- 
mand, and has left Hilton Head with reinforcements. 

The U. 8. corvette Housatonic was destroyed in 
Charleston harbor on the 18th, by a rebel torpedo 
boat. The bombardment of Charleston is continued 
at intervals. 

Concress.—The Senate passed bills to enable the 
people of Nevada and Colorado to form State Con- 
stitutions and governments, and for their admission 
into the Union. These bills provide against slavery 
and for complete religious toleration. A bill mak- 
ing Parkersburg, W. Va., & port of entry, was also 
passed. The joint resolution from the House, to re- 
vive the grade of Lieutenant General in the army, 
was adopted, after striking out the clause recom- 
mending General Grant for that position, and in 
this form was finally passed by both Houses, on the 
report of a committee of conference. A bill was 
introduced, to amend the Pacific Railroad act, 
changing the value of the shares from $1000 to 
$100 each, and authorizing the issue of one million 
of them, altering the provisions as to the grant of 
lands, extending by one year the time for the com- 
pletion of the first 100 miles, reducing the annual 
construction required of the Central Pacific Com- 
pany of California, from 50 to 25 miles, and repeal. 
ing the clause requiring American iron to be used 
exclusively, with some other changes ; another to 
ratify the transfer of the corporate rights of the 
Central Pacific road in California to two other Com- 
panies in that State ; one to repeal the bounties on 
vessels engaged in cod-fisheries ; one to exclude 
disloyal persons from the public lands; and one 
providing that in future, enlistments in the regular 
army shall be for three instead of five years, with 
some other alterations in existing laws. The select 


committee on Slavery and Freedmen made a report 
on the Fugitive Slave act, with a bill repealing all 
laws for the rendition of fugitive slaves, and also 
reported a bill to secure equality in the United 
States Courts. The joint resolution extending the 
military bounties to the Ist of 4th month next, was 
reported from the Military Committee as it had 
passed the House, and recommitted to the same 
committee. The bills to equalize the pay of all 
soldiers in the Unived States army, and that to 
remove disqualifications on account of color in 
carrying the mails, with an amendment providing 
that witnesses shall not be excluded on account of 
color, in U. 8. Courts, were both debated at some 
length, without final action, the former being re- 
committed to the committee. 


The House passed a bill taking the appointment of 
Warden of the prison of the District of Columbia 
from the Marshal, and giving it to the President; 
one to extend the time for the withdrawal of goods 
from public stores and bonded warehouses; the 
Naval Appropriation bill ; a bill providing that resi- 
dents of the rebellious States who may volunteer in 
the military service shall be entitled to the benefits 
of existing laws, and may join the regiments of such 
States as'they may choose, and be credited thereto; 
one reviving the grade of Lieutenant-General in the 
army; and a bill reported from the Committee of 
Ways and Means, authorizing the Secretary, in lieu 
of so much of the loan authorized by the act of 3d 
mo. 3d, 1863, to borrow not exceeding $200,000,000. 
during the current fiscal year, and to issue bonds 
therefor, redeemable after five years, and payable 
in forty years, bearing interest not exceeding 6 per 
cent., payable in coin; such bonds to be disposed of 
for lawful money of the United States, Treasury 
notes, or certificates ol indebtedness or deposit, and 
to be exempt from taxation; and also authorizing the 
issue of bonds to those who subscribed on or before 
the 21st of 1st mo., last for the “5-20” loan, to 
an amount not exceeding $10,000,000, although in 
excess of $500,000,000. A joint resolution extend- 
ing the payment of bounties to those enlisting in the 
army till the lst of 4th mo.; a resolution of thanks 
to the officers and men of the Mississippi squadron, 
and one to Commodore Ringgold and his officers and 
men for rescuing U.S. troops from shipwreck in 
1861; a resolution declaring L. McKenzie not en- 
titled to a seat as Representative from the 7th dis- 
trict of Virginia; one instructing the Committee on 
the Conduct of the War to inquire into the practical 
operation of the acts of Congress, Treasury Depart- 
ment regulations, and military orders relative to 
commercial intercourse with the States in insurrec- 
tion ; and one asking the Secretary pf the Navy for 
information on various points relating to operations 
near Charleston ; were severally adopted. A bill 
was introduced to secure to persons in the military 
and naval service, homesteads on confiscated and 
forfeited estates in insurrectionary districts. A res- 
olution requesting the President to appoint eer- 
tain commissioners to treat with the “ Confederate 
States,” offered by Long, of Ohio,was rejected, 96 to 
22. and one censuring the arrest and banishment of 
C. L. Vallandigham as arbitrary and illegal was 
also rejected, 76 to 47. A series of resolutions de- 
claring that the present war was brought on by a 
wicked and inexcusable rebellion, those engaged in 
which are public enemies, and should be treated as 
such ; that the rebellion should be effectually put 
down, and to prevent @ recurrence, its cause re- 
moved ; and that neutrality or indifference, or any 
thiog short of a hearty support of the government, 
is a crime where the question is between loyalty and 
treason, was adopted ; the last two unanimously. 
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